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enfeeble his power of volition. Yet when he had
decided, he could adapt himself to what he had
himself made inevitable, a part, as it were, of
fortune or of fate. It was perhaps the chief in-
firmity of his character that he was always more
ready to fit his own temper to things than to alter
things to correspond with his own ideas and feel-
ings. This is the infirmity of those who live an
interior life, and who aim at an equanimity which
they do not attain. Self-reformation seems to
such men the only valuable kind of reform; but it
is the readiness to accept as inevitable a condition
of things which may be altered that, in fact, needs
to be reformed. Had a hinge of his library door
grated, we can imagine that Montaigne, like
another great humourist, might have waxed elo-
quent upon door-hinges, but he could never have
discovered that three drops of oil with a feather
and a smart stroke of a hammer might have saved
his honour for ever. In truth, the amendments
we effect in things external react upon our own
character. But, except when the tortures of his
malady drove him abroad to drink the waters,
Montaigne preferred a course of Stoical moral-
ising, which, he was aware, was often more verbal
than real, to casting himself into the infinite sea
of action, where every decision would have cost
him a world of pains in balancing his scruples
and Ms drams. When he acted, as on occasions
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